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MERCANTILE JOURNAL. 

There is something very unfair—nay, cow- 
wdly in the treatment which our highly re- 
‘pected correspondent ‘ Cuarxson’ has re- 
ceived at the hands of the editor of the Jour- 
ial, The complaint is not that Mr. Thacher 
‘s So ignorant, or foolish, or corrupt, as to make 


more comfortably situated than the free blacks,’ 
hut that he has not sufficient candor to admit 
‘ brief and confessedly well-written reply to 
his assertion, or sufficient courage to maintain 
i, Asan ambitious supporter ofthe American 
Colonization Society, we can readily account 
for his panegyrie upon the slave system, and 
his disparagement of the free people of color ; 
but before he again commits himself so rash- 
ly,he should remember that he has ‘little 
space to deyote to this subject,’ and therefore 
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truth and humanity if he deprecate a discus- 
sion of it. 


[For the Liberator.] 
Mr Garrison : 

Some time since, an article appeared in the Mer- 
cantile Journal of this city, in reference to the condi- 
tion of the slaves and free blacks. Some days after, 
I went into the office of the Journal, for the purpose of 
procuring the number that contained the article, with 
the design of noticing it, in such a way as | thought 
best, but not through the medium of the Journal. One 
of the publishers, however, suggested that I had better 
write an article for the Journal in relation to it, saying 
that if I would, ‘it should be inserted.’ Accordingly, 
it was no sooner said than done. I sat down that eve- 
ning, and prepared the two articles signed CLARKSON, 
and the next day handed them in for publication. Both 
the publishers, as I know, were, or at least professed 
to be, desirous of their insertion. But the Editor said, 
No. TI accordingly send them to you for publication, 
if you think best. 





[For the Mercantile Journal.] 
NO. I. 
HOW HAPPY THEY ARE!!! 

Mr. Eniror—You said something the other day 
about the comfort of slaves. Will you allow me to 
say a word in reply? What then, to come at once to 
the point, is the evidence that ‘the slaves are more 
comfortably situated than the free blacks 1’. Why this : 
1. That there is more panperism and crime among the 
free blacks, in proportion to their number, than among 
the whites. 

‘It is ealeulated that the colored population of the 
North furnishes ten-fold more of both the criminals 
and paupers than our white population. The Report 


of the Prison Discipline Society for 1827 sets the re- 
sult thus : 


Proportion of the popu- Prop. of Col’d Pop. 
lation sent to prison. sent to prison. 
In Massachusetts 1 out of 1665 1 out of 140 


Connecticut 1 out of 2350 1 out of 205 
New-York 1 out of 2154 1 out of 253 
New-Jersey _—_1 out of 3743 1 cut of 833 
Pennsylvania 1 out of 2191 1 out of 18] 





The Report further states, that “ the retarns from sev- | 
eral prisons show that the white convicts are remain- | 
ing nearly the same, or are diminishing, while the col- | 
ored convicts are increasing; at the same time the 
white population is increasing in the northern States | 
much faster than the colored population.” ’ 

And this, then, is the argument! There are more 
poor and more wicked people among the free blacks, 
in proportion to their number, than among the whites, 
and therefore the free blacks are less ‘ comfortably sit- 
uated’ than whom ? the whites? Oh, no—but less 
so than the slaves. The free blacks are worse off than 
the whites, therefore they are worse off than the slaves ! 
Q. E. D 

These siatistics do indeed show that, compared with 
the whites, the free blacks are degraded and vicious 
and wretched ; but what has all this to do with the | 
slaves? No more than it has with the inbabitants of 





the moon. 

But here comes the ‘ unerring fest ’—2. The increase 
of the free blacks is less than that of the whites, or 
slaves. 

‘Mr Clay’ stated ‘ in one of his speeches before the 
Colonization Society, that during a certain period of 
ten years which he named (we believe from 1810 to 
1820) the increase of the free blacks throughout the 
Union, had been only at a yearly rate of 2 1-2 per 
cent: while not only that of the whites but that of the 
slaves had been at 3 percent.’ The inference from 
this “ ynerring test ” (as Mr C. called it) is irresistible, 
that ‘the slaves are more conffortably situated than the 
free blacks,’ 

Now in relation to this ‘ unerring test,’ I would say, 

1. The greater increase of the whites shows nothing 
more, at best, than that the whites ‘are more com- 
fortably situated than the free blacks.’ It has nothing 
to do with slaves any more than it has with cattle. 

2. If this greater increase proves greater comfort, 
then, for the same reason, equal increase proves equal 
comfort, and therefore ‘the inference from this “ un- 
erring test ” is irresistible,’ that the slaves are as com- | 
fortably situated as the whites! O, the blessedness of | 
servitude! The Editor would do well to exchange | 


places with some one of these happy birds of Para- 


i 








dise. 

And more than this. 
the period supposed, was partly owing to emigration. | 
From 60 to 100,000 probably came into the country | 
every year in this way. ‘The increase was far from 
being inerease on the soil. Now, unless allowance was 
made for this in the calculation, (and that it was does 
not appear,) what is the result? Why this—that the | 
increase among the slaves, on the soil, so outstripped 
that of the whites as to be equal to their natural in- | 
crease together with their increase by emigration ; 
and therefore ‘ the inference from this “ unerting test ” | 
is irresistible, that the slaves are more comfortably sit- 
uated than the whites!’ O blessed logic ! How it turns 
the “habitations of cruelty ’ into the dwelling places of 
joy and peace! And farther, somewhere (I think in 
Niles’ Register) I have seen some statistical tables, 
showing that the increase of slaves at the south, in) 
proportion to their number, far exceeds that of the 
whites. And the fact I suppose is notorious, and will 
be disputed by no one. ‘ The inference from this 
“unerring test” is irresistible, that the slaves are 
more comfortably situated than’ their masters, the 
whites. What fools those masters are not to insist on 
changing places with them ! What a pity that some 
one should not tell them better ! CLARKSON. | 


The increase of the whites in | 
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| when bis ‘ sin will find him out.’ 





But 3. This greater increase of the slaves may be | 


comfort. For example, the census of Liberia is taken. 
Allowance is made for the increase of populatie + by 
emigration, and the result is (it is a supposition mere- 
ly) that the rate of increase among the colonists is only 
1 per cent. Now what is the ‘ irresistible’ ‘ inference’ 
from this fact ? Why, that the free blacks of this coun- 
try are 1 1-2 per cent ‘ more comfortably situated’ than 
the colonists at Liberia. Would this be good logic ? 


No more is it in the presentcase. Other causes, be- | 
sides that of greater comfort, may have been at work 
to produce this greater increase. Indeed, isnot the 
prevalence of illicit intercourse between the master, 
his overseers, sons, &c. and the slaves, a known cause 
of such increase? Nay, is it not a regular business, 
with some masters, to raise slaves for market ; and do 
they not therefore take, substantially, the samie meas- 
ures for raising them which .armers at the north take 
for raising cattle? And more, who knows how many 
slaves were smuggled into the country, during the pe- 
riod specified, by the way ef Mexico, &c. And yet 
more—who can tell how many free blacks, during that 
period, were kidnapped, or seized as runaway slaves, 
and then sold, to pay the fves of their imprisonment, 
into hopeless bondage ? Facts, I believe, would show 
that if there had been, during that period, no smug- 
gling of slaves from abroad, and no kidnapping of free 
negroes at home, the 2 1-2 per cent. would have come 
up to.3 per cent. Other causes than that of greater 
comfort, then, be it remembefed, were at work. 

Again, 4. Tnis mode of testing comfort regards 
man as a mere animal. It goes on the principle that 
the more children he has, the more comfortable is his 
situation. Mr. Editor has one child. That dirty, 
drunken paddy has a dozen. ‘The inference from 
this “ unerring test” is irresistible’ that Mr, Paddy is 
twelve times more ‘ comfortably situated’ than is Mr. 
Editor. On a careful estimate it is found that while 
the human beings in Massachusetts increase only at 
the rate of 3 per cent. the cattle increase at the rate of 
6. ‘The inference from this “ unerring test” is irre- 
sistible’ that the cattle are twice as ‘ comfortably situ- 
ated ’ as are the human being=, 

But 5. Suppose ue premises in the present case are 
true—admit that the free black is as ignorant, 
wretched, and vicious, as it is pretended, and what 
does it prove? That it is better to be a slave than to 
be free? Notatall. ‘ The inference from this “ un- 
erring test ” is irresistible,’ 1, that slavery has made 
them thus ignorant; degraded and viciotis; and 2, 
that even when free it follows them with its rod of op- 
pression, and, by robbing them of the opportunity of 
fair and honorable competition in the various branch- 
es of business, continues to take the bread out of their 
mouth, and forces them to commit the crimes itself 


hath taught. Whatever of ignorance, or degradation 


or crime there be. it owes its origin and continuance 


to the continued existence of slavery, which follows 


| them with its curse even in their freedom. Why make 


that freedom answerable for the sins of slavery ? 


, Rather let slavery be demolished. 


But be this as it may, itis, to me, a plain case that 
slaves are not more ‘comfortably situated’ than free 
blacks. 
there a case, but as men, it is not and cannot be. 


As mere animals, it may be so, in here and 


As 


| soon might you say that hounds and horses are more 
| comfortably situated than free blacks. 
| mals, they doubtless are—nay,more comfortable even 


As mere ani- 


than are slaves. But man is not an anima! merely. 
He was made and he thirsts for nobler comforts than 
those of the mere animal. A deathless soul is his, and 
slave, though its possessor be, that soul instinctively 
groans aad struggles to be free. Else, why does the 
slave run away? Why so eager tobe free? Why 
so ready to purchase freedom at the expense of years 
of toil? The slave more ‘ comfortably situated’ than 
the free! Itis false. The man that utters it knows 
in his conscience it is false. If he does not, it is time 
he wore the chain and put on the yoke himself. 
‘More comfortably situated’! Itis a slander on lib- 
erty, it is an insult to bleeding humanity, it is a sin 
against the God of the oppressed, to say it; and the 
man that says it, should cease to speak in praise of 
Bunker Hill, and rest assured that a day is coming 


CLARKSON. 





After the above articles had heen in the office of the 
Journal something like a week, the Editor did con- 


descend to notice them in the artiele which follows : 


Corp1irion oF THE Buacks, We have received 
two well-written communications (from one writer) in 
reference to a recent remark editorial,—that ‘the 
slaves were more comfortably situated than the free 
blacks ’“—which we inferred from a statement of Mr. 


Clay, that the former/increased faster than the latter, | 


according to the census. Our correspondent disputes 


the inference, and though his remarks are five times as | 
long as the humble paragraph which occasioned them, | 


we should insert them, to the exclusion of more gener- 


ally interesting matter; and notwithstanding the writ- | 


er accuses us of deliberate falsification, if they were 
not founded altogether on a misapprehension of our 
meaning in the perhaps careless use of one word— 
‘comfortable.’ We by no means intended to argue 
that ‘it is better to be a slave than a freeman,’ 
but simply that the slave's physical condition is sup- 
posed by some not to be so very bad but that it might 
be worse. Nor do we infer that the free blacks are 
strictly blameable for all their own wretchedness. 
Slavery is doubtless at the root of the whole evil.— 


we make our explanation understood, our correspond- 
ent will see the needlessness and therefore impropriety 
of our iuserting his articles. 

In reply to the above, I sent the Editor the foillow- 
ing, which he of course refused to insert : 


[For the Mercantile Journal.] 


and, if you 





Mr. Eprror—Beeause the slaves increase faster 
than the free blacks, you infer that they are ‘ more 











he is bound to keep at least within the pale of 


eomfortably situated,’ 


you to print my former communications, 
| please, this also. 
| 1. They were ‘ well-written.’ 


oem es 
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2. 


Though ‘ five times as jong as the humble para- 
accounted for from other causes than that of greater | graph that oceasioned them,’ they are not longer than 


certain less humble paragraphs that have found their 


way into your columns; nor longer even than the sum 
'total of some several similar paragraphs that have 
| been continually crowding themselves into the ‘little 
| space’ you have ‘ to devote to this subject,’ 

5. They accuse you, you say, of ‘ deliberate falsi- 
fication,’ and are ‘ founded altogether on a misappre- 
hension of your meaning,’ &c. Then jet the conmu- 
nications speak for ‘themselves, and Jet the public 


| judge. 


4. If things go on as they have, some of your 
friends will begin to think that the ‘little space’ you 
speak of, is little only in one direction. 

5. Your explanation only makes the matter worse. 
You ‘intended to argue * * * * * * simply, 
that the slave’s physicalconditionis * * * * not 
so very bad but that it might be worse.’ But how 
worse? Why, by becoming free. Else, why the 
comparison between the slave and the free black? 
And this, then, is all that was meant by the ‘ careless 
use’ of those two words ‘ comfortably situated’! You 
were speaking of slaves and free blacks as mere ani- 
mals, not as men; and you had your eye, and meant 
your readers should have their eye, simply on their 
‘physieal condition’! Why not ‘carry the figure 
through,’ then, as we say, and draw a comparison at 
once, between the free blacks and the occupants of 
father Seaver’s Piggery? Why not note down the 
statistics of their respective increase—tell the public 
how much faster Mr. Seaver’s pigs inertase than the 
free blacks—then gravely infer that the pigs are 
‘more comfortably situated ’ than are the blacks—and 
then, if some one should question the inference, tell 
him he mistook your meaning ‘ altogether ’—that you 
intended simply, that the pig’s ‘ physical condition’ * 
* * * ‘sg not so very bad but that it might be 
worse ’~—viz. by his becoming a free black. 

Perhaps I mistake your meaning still. If I do, your 
‘explanation’ is not ‘understood.’ If 1 do not, then 
here are five additional reasons for your inserting my 
former articles. In cither case, I sce not the ‘ need- 
lessness,’ or the ‘ impropriety’ of your doing it. 

, Yours, &e. CLARKSON, 

These are the simple facts in the ease. They need 
no comment, or, if they do, I leave you to make it. 
The Editor is a Colonizationist ; and this, I suppose, 
is the way that Colonizationism promotes the discus- 
sion of slavery ! 

Your fellow laborer, 


CLARKSON. 


Great Anti-Colonization Meeting in 
Qxveter Hall, London. 


[CONTINUED.] 





J. S. Bucxineuam, Esq. M. P. next address- 





We have little space to devote to this subject, but if 


Mr. Ep1ror—I have several reasons for wishing | say, and the correspondence on 


ed the assembly. In rising to speak (said the 
' honorable gentleman) to this resolution, it is 
probable that I shall have occasion to make a 
claim upon your justice and impartiality, with 
ia view of making some statements not at all 
ito invalidate those you have already heard, 
| but to show how far, and to what extent, I ac- 
cord with the sentiments of the meeting, and 
where conscientious!y I feel it my duty tostop. 

In the first place, in order to propitiate your 
willing ear, I beg to state that while at the 
present moment the greater proportion happi- 
ly of the people of England demand not mere- 
ly emancipation, but the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in whatsoever quarter of the 
world they may be found; that more than 
twenty years ago, I stood almost alone, in the 
advocacy of the sentiment; and, therefore, if 
I am a heretic with respect to slavery, my her- 
esy has been rather in advance than in arrear 
of the general mass of mankind. No one 
will, after this statement, for a moment sup- 
pose that I can think or say any thing as an 
apology for the existence or the continuance 
of slavery. But the advertence that has been 
made to the American Colonization Society 
induces me to say thus much. It is nowsome 
months since I first became acquainted with 
its object. From the manner in which that 
object was stated in the paragraphs I read, and 
from a person with whom I have conversed 
upon the subject, I saw clearly that the aboli- 
tion of slavery was nol its main object, but 
that the settlement in Africa of persons eman- 
cipated, or persons set free, was the chief end 
to which the Society looked. eg, that 
‘the abolition of slavery was a high and holy 
| design, I made an objection to the advocate of 
the American Colonization Society, that it was 
not included in his plan; and thereupon, as it 
| were, we separated, because though I was 
{ 





convinced that the civilization of Africa was 
/a grand object, yet the plan would have rec- 
| ommended itself to me with ten-fold force if 
it had been associated with the abolition of 
' slavery; instead of the transportation of those 
| previously free. I therefore never have been 
‘the advocate (God forbid! that such a thing 
should be possible) of the American Coloni- 
‘gation Society in that respect; (hear, hear ;) 
and on all occasions when an appeal has been 
made to myself, or have been requested to 
appeal to others for funds, I have declined do- 
ing both the one and the other, conceiving it 
to bean American and not a British object, 
and one in which I could not concur. 
The conclusion to which I have come is, 
(after having read the controversy, if I may so 
th sides— 
for this question has two sides like every oth- 
_er,) I believe the motives which originated the 


Soeiety were benevolent. The aim of its firet 
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promoters was to meliorate the condition of 
certain individuals, by removing them, with 
_their own consent, from a Jand in which pre- 
judices « xisted against them to a great extent. 
_ But the slave-owners, seeing that the scheme 
might be turned to their own advantage, 
have availed themselves of its instrumentality ; 
and I grieve to say, they have obtained the 
mastery, and that the benevolent portion of 
_ the subscribers has sunk into a sruell cainaila ; 
so that the agency of the Society is employ 
| for the interests of those who regard abolition 
| as altogether contrary to their interests. (1) 
To show that I am not singular in believi 
that there are some persons who contribute to 
its funds from benevolent motives, who believe 
| that it does not deserve all the odium that has 
| been cast upon it, I may say that nolaterthan 
yesterday, I read a letter from Tuomas CLaRK- 
son, (2) a gentleman whom no ene can refuse 
to call the great apostle of abolition and tho 
friend of the negro, in which he declared that 
after having examined the evidence produced 
upon both sides, he still believed that the Col- 
onization Socicty had “done good ; that it was 
doing good; and that still more good would 
result from its efforts. Now, therefore, if, af- 
‘ter having taken all the pains that a man 
| could take to arrive at a right conclusion, I 
should secm to differ from some persons pres- 
ent, I only ask for the exercise of that charity 
which has been so eloquently pleaded for by 
my honorable friend, (Mr. O’Connell,) and beg 
that you will regard those who entertain this 
opinion as being as conscientious as those who 
entertain en opposite sentiment, - 

ifaving said that J am no friend to the Imer- 
can Colonization Society, and that I think the 
excess of evil far predominates over the good, 
(hear, hear,) I should be the last individual to 
hold up my hand, or to use my tongue, in sup- 
porting it; (hear, hear!) and so [ have said 
upon every occasion. 

But another motive that induces me to in- 
trude om the meeting is this; an ettempt has 
been made very recently to form a C 
tion Society of English origin and growth, 
| whose object should be to settle on the coast 

of Africa, such free blacks as might be willing 
to go, with a view of spreading civilization 
throughout that country. Now the two ob- 
jects are distinct: to civilize Africa is one 
thing—to emancipate the slaves another: 
(hear, hear!) and if Africa can be civilized 
without rivetting the chains around the slaves, 
I think it an object worthy the attention of the 
British public. To show that these objects 
can be separated, I may state that at the time 
when the abolition of the slave-trade took 
place in England, there were many who re- 
joiced in the event, but who clung with an al- 
most unintelligible pertinacity to the continu- 
ance of slavery. 

The advocates of gradual emancipation 
could not comprehend upon what ground im- 
mediate emancipation was better. There are 
degrees in all these conclusions, some arriving 
at them later, some sooner, and some hardly 
ever arriving at a right conclusion at all. 

The origin of the American Colonization 
Society, as I stated at a public meeting: some 
time ago, has, I believe, drawn some imputa- 
tion upon the motives of those who assisted at 
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(1) Mr. Buckingham is a gentleman of whom I en- 
tertain a high opinion. He is an uncompromising 
enemy of slavery, and a strenuous advocate of imme- 
diate and total abolition. But this speech, the reader 
will readily perceive, is fall of contradictions. The 
truth is, Mr. Buckingham was the only abolitionist 
who was entrapped at the meeting held in London for 
the formation of a British Colonization Society ; and 
in his endeavors to justify himself in the eyes of his 
abolition brethren, he often speaks quite inconsistently. 
For instance—at one moment he expresses his utter 
disapprobation of the American Colonization Society, 
and his determination to oppose it; and at the next, 
he aims to show that, after all, it has done much good, 
and is so benevolent as to secuf@the approbation of 
even Clarkson himself!—So much for making one 
false step. It is evident, moreover, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham was not aware of the fact, that of the individuals 
who assembled to form the Colonization Society, ev- 
ery one who advoeated the measure at the meeting 
wasaSLAVEHOLDER. Nor does he seem to be aware 
that a large majority of its managers have, from its 
commencement, been SLAVEHOLDERS. He errs in 
supposing that southern oppressors had not, until with- 
in a few years, ‘ obtained the mastery’ over the Soci- 
ety, for they always held it, 


(2) This letter was, in facet, written some time pre- 
vious to the meeting at Exeter Hall. Since that meet- 
ing was held, I have had a long interview with the 
vererable CLarkson, the particulars of which cannot 
be inserted in this pamphlet. Let this suffice: he said 
to me, with great emphasis,—‘ Tell the people of the 
United States, Mr. Garrison, that Tuemas CLaRK- 
son is now resolved not to give any countenanee to 
the American Colonization Society. Tell them that 
he refused to comply with the solicitation of Mr. Cres- 
son to become an honorary member of it; and alsa 
refused to give his sanction to the British Colonization 
Society. J oceupy neutral ground. My letter to Mr. 
Cresson, in favor of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, was extorted by his statement [what a statement ! !] 
that one hundred thousand slaves had been offered to 
the Society, gratuitously, to be sent to Liberia. This 
unparalleled liberality seemed to me to be indeed the 
work of God.’ 
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that meeting. I was one, and I stated to the 
individual who made the proposition, that I 
never would be a party to any thing like as- 
sisting the American Colonization Society, 
but that I would keep myself entirely apart 
and distinct from it. (Hear, hear.) I felt it the 
more necessary to say this, inasmuch as, though 
humble as [ ain, I hope the occasion we#li ar- 
rive when I shall be able to render a service 
to the cause of a British Colonization Society ; 
and { would not weaken the object, by appear- 
ing to abate in my zeal and energy for the 
emancipation of slaves throughout the world. 
Now a word or two, and I shal! conclude. 
Having been present at the meeting to which 
Ihave alluded, and knowing that Etliott Cres- 
son had been challenged to appear before a 
ublic meeting and combat the point, I advts- 
ed him to do so. (Hear, hear.) 1 said, ‘if you 
do not; you will deservedly labor under the 
disadvantageous conclusion which every indi- 
vidual will draw from your absence ; you must 
weigh all the consequences.’ 
There are others connected with the, Soct- 
‘ety: there is one gentleman behind, (Mr. 
‘Aictasins,) who intended to have given his 
reasons for not agreeing with the statements 
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The very circumstance of their remaimng: 
there,—they being free to go; the circum- 
stance of their acquiring property, and enjoy-| 
ing equal rights and privileges, and being on- 
an equal footing, while in America they are). 
subject to numerous disadvantages, is lo my_ 
mind a proof that all is not correct that bas) 
been stated against Liberia, and that a large | 
amount of good has sprung from the colony) 
which those in favor of emancipation have 
been slow to believe. (Applause.) 
Well, then, come we to the conclusion, | 
namely, whether this object, the colemzation 
ot Africa by persons taken from our own col- 
onies, is or is not desirable? ‘The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves is now happily settled by 
the British nation, though not by Parliament, 
because whatever the Parliament may do, i 
am sufe the British nation are so unanimous 
and so strong on this point, that King, Lords 
and Commons will never be able to prevent 
emancipation, and in a short time, compared 
with that which the Bill recognizes. It 1s be- 
lieved by some that when emancipation takes 
place, inconvenience will arise by there be- 
ing more slaves than can find profitable occu- 
pation as free wen; though | am aware some 
‘think the contrary. But when the question 1s 





made upon the present occasion, but who has 


been prevented from speaking. Now I think | 


the regulation of the Chairman a good one ; 
I think the resolutions should be gone through, 
and then those who have an opposition to make 
should state their reasons for it;* but he - will 
forgive me for saying, that that was not the 
case at the mecting the other day; for 
there it liappened that before the meeting 
was a quarter concluded, an opposition was 
raised, and this was persevered in, honestly 
and fairly, quite throughout the meeting ; and, | 
therefore, the parties are not on equal terms. | 
I think, as I just now stated, that the present | 
arrangement is fgr better than the other; | 
but they have an undoubted advantage, which | 
they do not sppear so willing to give to their | 
opponents. (1) I think that the nature of the 
Society is not such as is likely to make a re- 
vulsion, and, therefore, it is better to allow 
these statements to be made. 

Thi last thing that I shall say is, that such 
a Society having been formed, it became the 
duty of the party to announce its principles ; 
and when I mention that the Duke of Susser, 
the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Bexley, ex- 
amined this matter for themselves, and admit- 
ted not merely of their names to sanction it, 
but gave their persons to grace the mecting, 
I think you wil! agrce with me that they would 
not be parties to support anything likely to 
continue slavery. (2) The object was to gain 
encouragement from the example of Liberia, 
and to establish a Colony in its vicinity that 
should be entirely British, but that should have 
power to co-operate with any Society that 
might be formed to civilize Africa. 

A question has been raised with regard to 
Liberia. Mr. O’Connext has said that he 
has read flattering paragraphs in the nowspa- 
pers respecting it, and [ ain bound to assume 
that they have rather painted the condition of 
that colony; but there is ia this Hall a Lieu- 
tenant, who, having been present at the meet- 
ing, stated this fact, that he had captured 
inany slave vessels under Cape Mesurado pre- 
vious to the establishment of the colony at 
Liberia; that several years intervened before 
he again visited the spot, and he then found, 
to his great joy and satisfaction, that the es- 
tablishment of the colony had drawn the slave 
trade from the place where it before existed,(+) 
end that he found the colony in a flourishing 
condition. I have seen a newspaper which is 
published there, and which is conducted with 
a degree of intelligence which would be hon- 
orable to the people of England (4); and what- 
ever may have been the motives that induced 
persons tosend the individuals there, I believe 
they are more happy by their transplantation. 
(Cries of ‘No! no!’) If they are not, there 
is no impediment to their leaving the coleny.{5) 
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{1) This imputation was very unfair. The mecet- 
ing at Exeter Hall was not intended for a general dis- 
enssion of the merits of the American Colonization 
Society. It was called by me expressly to expose the 
real principles and ten:fencies of that Society, without 
authorizing any of its partizans to come and interrupt 
its proceedings ; although I should have been glad if 
Elliott €resson had accepte:! my invitation to him to 
be present. ‘The expense of a public meeting at Exe- 
ter Hall is usually about $500: it was very uagener- 
ous, therefore,—after a!l my efforts to bring Mr Cres- 
son to a fair and full discussion,—for any persons to 
occupy the time of the meeting who were not specially 
invited to speak, aad whose views were not in accord- 
ance with the objects of the mecting. 

(2) One thing is certain—they have never been 
‘ parties to support anything likely to abolish slavery.’ 
Not one of these gentlemen has been associated with 


| put, what are you to do with the surplus siaves 
that will be thrown out of employment? (1) 
it will be an exceljent answer, that a British 
colony has been founded upon a healthy part 
of the coast of Africa, where those individuals 
may find an asylum from persecution, acquire 
possession of property, and the enjoyment of 
civil-and religious liberty, and where the ty- 
rant white shall not be an impediment to the 
improvement they shall make; but where, 
passing from the coast to the interior, they 
will be able to assist in putting down the slave 
trade, and in spreading information and chris- 
tiunity side by side, precisely in the same man- 
ner as Engiand was visited by the Romans ; 
precisely as America, with the exception of 
the continuance of slavery, became a happy 
nation. 

The last observation I shall make respects 
the shame, the guilt, the impropriety of the 
American government permitting the system 
of slavery to continue. It is seen in every 
country, that moral guilt does not depend 
upon fatitude or longitude—vpon heat or cold ; 
but it is more aggravated in America than 
elsewhere, (hear, hear!) because the act of 
independence being filled with declarations 
of freedom, they yet perpetuate slavery. I 
think no person should open his mouth on the 
subject of slavery without associating with 
his denunciations of this crime his abhorrence 
of the hypocritical conduct of America, that 
extends the banner of freedom over the rest 
of the world, and yet tolerates this system. 

I beg to say that so far as the object of this 
meeting is to prevent assistance being given 
to the American Colonization Society, and to 
state that the benevolence exercised on its 
behalf should be directed to other channels, 
so far [ agree with it; and wherever it may 
be my Jot to be placed, I shall lose no oppor- 
tunity of stating that impression. But inas- 
much as | do believe that a settlement on 
the coast of Africa, for the purpose of coloniz- 
ation, though unconnected with any participa- 
tion of the American scheme, would be ben- 
eficial ; yet if an opportunity occurs, I would 
correspond with thai or any other body to do 
good, upon the same principle that if an act of 
charity were to be done, we would not reiuse 
the aid of an individual because his conduct 
in some other respects was such as we repro- 
bated. My object simply is to promote the abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the world,—in the 
east and in the west,—and atthe same time 
to civilize the barbarous, instruct the ignorant, 
turn the heathen into a Christian, and so fulfil 
the great purpose of our creation by diffusing 
the intelligence which God has given us, and 
for which we can never express our gratitude 
to Hfim in a more impressive mode than by 
making others the participants of the blessings 
we enjoy. (Cheers.) 3 

Mr. H. Hunr (2) rose and said—As one of 
the public who have been called together by 
a public advertisement, I trust I shall net be 
considered as intruding, if I occupy a short 

ime in delivering a few remarks. 

I listened with great delight to what fell 
from the honorable member from Dublin, (Mr. 
O’Connexi,) and in the greater proportion of 
what he so eloquently and successfully enfor- 
ced, [ concur with him; but f am also one of 
those who agree in opinion with the last gentle-- 
man, that it is a little too mach to call upon the 
British public, in an assembly so intelligent 
as this, to denounce at once the American 
Colonization Society, without your having per- 
mitted the person who appears here as an ad- 
vocate of that Society to urge his reasons why 
you should not pass the resolution. Gratified 
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the abolition cause in England. At the Hanover- 

square Room meeting, to which Mr Buckingham al- 
ludes, the Duke of Sussex, (Mr Cresson’s ‘ particular 
friend,’) in the course of some remarks, said— Let 
those gentlemen wio are favorable to the anti-slavery 
system —and I must confess I po NoT ADMIRE THE 
SYSTEM—but that is matter of opinion [murmurs and 
afew eries of oh! @h!J—lct those gentlemen cali a 
meeting of their own and discuss their objections.’ 
(Videf London Morning Chronicle of July 5.) Mr 
Buckingham is unfortunate in his references. 

(3) Bat has it diminished the slave trade in the ag- 
gregate ? No. What has SierrafLeone done in almost 
half a century to abolish that trade? Nothing. On 
the coatrary, it has given it conntenance and support. 
That colony and Liberia are convenient stopping-pla- 
ces at which slave ships may obtain their supplies of 
provisions, rum, gun powder, &c. 

(4) The Liberia Herald is a little dingy, rudely 
printed monthly sheet, utterly contemptible in its ap- 
pearance, and*’conducted in an ordinary manner. It 
may be afwonder in Liberia, and emanating from Li- 
beria, but it has no intrinsie merit in itself. 

(5) Yes there is—first, the impediment of poverty, 
for very few of the colonists can. procure the means 
necessary to return; next, the obstroctions whieh are 
thrown in their way by the government; and, lastly, 
the unwillingness of captains of vessels visiting Libe- 
ria to carry them back. ‘The following extract of a 
letter which I have just received from a highly esteem- 
ed friend in Philadelphia, puts this matter in a still 
elearer light. He says: 


as Tam, and delighted as every one must be, 
to see such a numerous assemblage of the 
friends of humanity, particularly of the Soci- 
ety called Quakers, present on this occasion; 
yet I was astonished to sce an individual, who 
professes to come to explain to the meeting, 
ifhe can, why you should not pass such a de- 
nunciation against the Colonization Socicty, 
resisted as he was. I, for one, am always 
proud to meet the British public, and I hope I 
shall not be guilty of any ingratitude for the 
favor I now receive; but, I ask, what wil! be 
the sensation that will go forth, if yen come 
here to pass certain resolutions, declaring that 
a Society is not established for the purpose it 
avows ; and will not permit an individual to 
be heard, who comes and demands an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the meeting, with the 
view of showing why they should not agree 
to the resolution ? 8 
You were perfectly right, Mr. Chairman—I 
am well enough acquainted with publie meet- 
ings to say, that you were justified in not al- 
lowing the gentleman to address the meeting 
at the period when he offered himself. It 
was out of order; but after the resolution 
had been moved and seconded, before it was 








more.” “ But,” said f, “ I thought it was alla scheme 
of benevolence ; and, if so, svrely vou would not com- 
pel them to remain in exile against their will 7” “ Be- 
nevolence 7” said he—“ha! ha! ha! Ne—it is to 


peal to you and 
will have it go fo he 
sands of intelligent individua 
gentieman from standu 


submitted to the Sanétion of the meeting, I ap- -you may have 


tothe meeting, whether you | 
rth to the world that thou- | 
ls prohibited a_ 
ig dp in @ cause, in | 
which he may think he is justified, and put | 
hiuw down altogether? (Applause.) I am 

one 
Gezorer ‘Tuomrsox, Esq. rose to order. 

Mr. Hunv’s observations, he said, would have 

been spared, had le waited to see whether 
the gentleman was rejected or not. It was ar- 

ranged, before Mr. Hunt favored us with his 
address, that the meeting, and the meeting 
alone, should decide whether the gentleman 
should be heard or not. He (Mr, Huw) is 
‘ond enough of the public voice to be decided 
by it. 

oo Hunr—I think it would be totally un- 

becoming to put such a question to the meet- 
ing: it was totally unusual. (General cries 
of ‘order!’ and hisses.) nae 

Tho Cuarman—I have no objection to 
hear him: we have been desirous to hear both 
sides. I only mentioned what [ conceive to 
be the arrangement of the meeting. 

Mr. O’Conneci.—Mr. Hun will not pay 
so bad a compliment to the meeting as to sup- 
pose that they will decide against fair play, 
and refuse to lear both sides. 

Mr. Hunr.—l understood it was decided 
that the gentleman should not address the 
meeting, till after the resolutions were passed. 

Mr. J. G. Evans said—The Chairman rose, 
and was on the point of putting the resolution, 
when it was stated that Mr. Apranams would 
not have the privilege of speaking till the re- 
solutions were disposed of. I beg to say that 
we have had five speakers, who have occupi- 
ed three hours and a half on the same side. 
Altiough i am favorable to the object of the 
meeting, anda gentleman has done me the 
honor to put a resolution into my hand, on 
which I shall feel happy to say a few words; 
yet I never can, in my conscience, stand up 
in any meeting to advocate the cause of any 
Society, where on one side we have speakers 
for three hours and a half, and when a man 
rises to speak on the contrary side, the Chair- 
man stands up and will not allow him to ad- 
dress the assembly. 

The Cuaraman.—The question I was going 
to put to the meeting was, whether they would 
hear the gentleman. Ihave no objection to 
hear him. 

The Rev. Mr. Anranams (1) then proceed- 
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tlle same charge brought home | vation of grain. We must also remembe 
In Massachusetts and the dit- | that Virginia and Maryland are nearly a 
ferent free States, they have liberated their | out, so that there is an immense quantity 9 
slaves, and passed acts by which all who are | land uncultivated even in the neighborhood 0 

in day sali be free; and it | Baltimore. Now, my first object would be 


bora after a certain ; 
their motives may be impugned, your motives, | to send men who are willing to go—not lore 
aha | them, no real friend of liberty 


Mr. Tuompsey, may be of the worst descrip- | would wish th 
tion, instead of the best. 1 believe your mo- _—l have never met with a North Americay 
tives are good, and 1 eannot charge my fei- who would advocate such a sentiment (1) 
low-subjects in America with entertaining mo- , but I say, send men to Africe, where we have 
tives that are bad. If there be any opportu-.'a fertile land, and we may Lring a suflicien 
nity of seeing an individual in his real charac- | quantity of tobacco into the market to make 
ter, it occurs when you see him in private ; aud | us beat the slavebolder. (A laugh.) Then 

’ 


Ican say, from an eight yedrs’ study of the the next article is cotton. The best Cotton jg 
rown near the sea upon certain sandy grounds 


character of my brethren in America, that ! 
they do in their souls abhor slavery— Providence has raised up plenty of such sol 
Mr. Garrrson—In the abstract. (A laugh.) |in Africa; and if we were to ‘send mop ' 
Mr. Apranams.—lIn the abstract—but they | raise cotton, we could soon sell it at g “ha 
vo farther. I affirm that it has been granted | that would enable us to beat down the — 
throughout America, that Mr. S.J. Mincs was | ket. (2) Having: thus taken away the trade 
the originator of this institution, (1) and I am | in tobacco and cotton, there is nothing remain 
bold to aver that he died in the cause of doing | ing for the slaveholders but sugar, and there 
good to Africa while on his return from a | is only one little corner iis America (Louisians 
part of the African coast. 1 know his father, and a part of Florida) where this ‘ticle S 
and have been in company with him; and 1 cultivated, This is the only commodity, against 
ask, is the motive of a Christian man, a man | which we shall not have a free Production tg 
born on the hills of Massachusetts, who | oppose ; but the time, I hope, has arrived when 
breathes the air of liberty, and a descendant | freedom will be conferred onthe West Indies 
of those who shed their blood on Bunker Hill, and thus we shall be enabled to drive thy 
to be impugned? I am bound to say that the American sugar out of the market, Yoy ma 


to your door. 





missionaries and ministers educated at the | say this is far fetched (a laugh )—but we have 
Seminary at Andover abhor slavery. If you (an example to encourage us in the case of in. 


inquire into the history of that part, you will | digo, which, a few 
find that missionaries have gone to every 
quarter of the world from Andover; and you 
will find that it is only individuals born there, 
who have gone for missionaries. 

Now, allow me to make another remark, be- 
fore I prove that the American Colonization 
Society will tend to‘put down slavery in eve- 
ry part of the world, It has been stated that 
the great friends of the slave in this country 
abhor the plan of the Colonization Society. 
A letter has been quoted, a copy of which I 
have had from Mr. Bucxineuam, showing that 
Mr. Crarxson is a friend to the institution. 
I have also a statement in its favor, drawn up 
by a lady who has travelled much on behalf 
ofthe slaves. Mr. Witperrorce, till lately, 
spoke highly of Mr. Elliott Cresson, and said 
that he was engaged in a truly disinterested 
labor of jove. (2) 

Mr. Garrison enquired what were the 
dates of the two letters which Mr. Abrahams 
held in his hand. 

Mr. Aprauams said that one (from Thomas 





ed to address the audience. I came here, saik 
he, because at the end of the last meeting, (2) 
the gentleman who has got up so frequently, 
(Mr. THompson,) in very taunting language 
asked me and Mr. Cresson to meet him ata 
public meeting. i had no card sent to me, 
though he knew my direction; and now I 
have come, this is the treatment I have met 
with. When a meeting was held, on the con- 
trary side, gentlemen were permitted to speak 
on every single motion; and now you have 
had five successive speakers in the same in- 
terest. 

There is another difficulty that I would 
wish to remove, before I enter on the subject 
under consideration. A gentleman introdu- 
ced me as a friend of slavery—[We did not 
hear this remark—Ateporler.| 1 abhor it with 
my inmost soul. I am a descendant of a na- 
tion once in bondage, but God would not suf- 
fer us to remain in that condition. A wrong 
mode of expression has been adopted, in 
speaking of America: you must remember 
that you are not condemuing a few solitary 
individuals. You stand here as the represen- 
tative of the British nation; (3) and let me 
tell you that if you pass the resolution that 
has been proposed for your acceptance, you 
say before the world that the major part of 
Ainerica is guilty of the most atrocious crimes, 
and you impute motives to the Ecclesiastical 
bodies that would disgrace the worst of hea- 
then. 

I am acquainted individually with the min- 
isters of a variety of denominations, and I can 
state that in the Northern States they do alto- 
gether abhor;slavery. I have myself used 
language fully as strong es that which the 
honorable member from Dublin, (Mr, O’Can- 
nexL,) has employed on the present occasion. 
So strong is the feeling in favor of emancipa- 
tion entertained in the Northern States, that 
if you could go there and pronounce the blacks 
free, they would add a hearty amen. (4) I be- 
lieve it is not right for us to do evil that good 
may come; and as a Christian,if [hada slave, 
I should feel that I could not die safely if I 
continued him in bondage. But yet I cannot 
impugn the motives of hundreds of thousands 
of Christians, when I have strong evidence of 
their being Christianmen. Before youshould 
be hasty in forming an opinion, you must re- 
member that there are seventeen State Socie- 
ties supporting the American Colonization 
Society—that the principal Ecclesiastical body 
—for instance, the Presbyterian,—has in a 
General Assembly passed a vote in favor of 
it; and so have the Episcopalian and Metho- 
dist bodies ; and they have done it in public, 
and not through the efforts of influential indi- 
viduals. (5) Do you believe, then, as Chris- 
tians that these men deliberately wish to. keep 
their fellow-creatures in slavery? You are 
the first abolitionists in the world ; but remem- 
ber it, all you that are the advocates of the 
cause of the black, that if you pass this vote, 


(1) A converted Jew, who was at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover a few years since, and with 
whom many are doubtless aequainted in this region. 
He is apparently a very good, well-meaning person, 
but weak and eccentric. 
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(2) Referring to Mr. Cresson’s meeting at the Han- 
over-square Room. 


(3) Where, then, was Mr. Elliott Cresson, that he 
did not come to the mecting (as he was bound to do) 
and vindicate the Society of which he was the repre- 
sentative? He was false to his trust. 

(4) Just the reverse—they are not so rash and fa- 
natical as to desire immediate emancipation ! 

(5) All this is true. ‘It is undeniable that the pop- 
ularity of the Society is immense : but if it be a be- 
nevolent institution, and exercise a wide and powerful 





get rid of the d——d free niggers.”’ 





‘A colonizationist from Washington assured me, 
the other day, that none of the emigrants to Liberia 
would ever be permitted to return and reside-in this 
gountry. “ What!’’ said be, “do you think we cael 
such d——-d fools as to spend our money to get sid of | 
them, and then allow them to come back again? No H 
—never! Once away, they can never eome here any 


ness and spirit by George Themp:on. Esq. 


(1) Ludierous enough !—There is, in fact, no pros- 
peet of aredundant population in the West India is- 
lands for a thousand years to come. ‘This part of Mr | 
Luckingham’s speech was answered with great keen- 


(2) Phe notoriows radical. 


moral influence, and is thus popular, how does it Hap- | 
pen that no change, but for the worse, has taken place | 
in the /eza? condition of the people of color, or in pub- 
lie sentiment?’ How is it, too, that only ove thou- | 
sand slaves heve been emancipated by it in sixteen 


years, while mere than six hundred thousand have 


| been added to the slave population during the same ‘the only way to deal with such men is to make it 
their interest to let the siaves zo’ !! , 


period ? 


| | Clarkson) was dated the 9th August, 1831; 


the other (fron: the anonymous lady) July 7th, 
| 1833. [Several persons wished the name of 


| the lady to be given, but Mr. Abrahams ob- 


jected, assuring the Chairman that she was a 
lady well known to him.] 

If you ask me, continued the Rey. gentle- 
man, to state on what grounds I am favorable 
to the American Coionization Society, | will 
do so; but I must first state one fact, in ref- 
erence to the charge that the friends of the 
institution have acted in such a manner that 
they can no longer do good in America. When 
I arrived at Boston, ten years ago, there was 
hardly an African School in that city; but 
before I left, public opinion had so much 
weight that schools were formed, the expen- 
ses of which were to be paid by the public, 
the same as in the case of schools for the 
white children. (3) When I arrived at Hart- 
ford, there was no school; but through the 
friends of this Society, schools were opened. 
When I was at New York, I was employed 
by a lady, a friend of the Society, to get up 
the first negro schoo] in the world. (4) One 
of the most powerful writers in America (3) 
has employed his pen to remove the prejudices 
which exist against the people of color. Thus, 
it is not true that the friends of the American 
Colonization Society are the enemies of the 
blacks. I was originally the child of preju- 
dice; I therefore know what it is, and [ can 
enter into the feelings of the poor black when 
he says that the whites are his enemies. I 
know that a length of time must elapse; that 
a great variety of actions, and those of the 
most humane description, must pass under 
your observation, before you can believe that 
an enemy has become your friend. From my 
experience, however, I do believe that the 
friends of the Colomzation Society are the 
real friends of the free peuple of color in Ame- 
rica ; and whatever other men may say, i can 
clearly point out how this Society will be the 
means of putting an end to slavery all over 
the world. 

You may arrange Ail the slaves in the world 
under the following classes—those in the En- 
glish possession, which, I hope, in a few days 
we shall no longer speak of as slaves; those 
in America; those in Spain and Portugal } 
and a few in the possession of France and 
Denmark. The effect of our measure of eman- 
cipation is such, that I think I can nearly see 
its results in France, where I hope slavery 
will soon be put down by the voice of public 
opinion. But in America, there is a very dif- 
ferent state of things ; there are men who feel 
that slavery is wickedness, and they wish the 
evil to be removed ; there are others who also 
hate it, but at the same time they have got, 
as they call it, the law in their own hands, 
and the only way to deal with such men is to 
make it their interest to let the siaves go. (6 
I do not ask you, whether the slaves shoul 
be sent to Africa; but I say, give them a 
colony—let them cultivate it, and they will 
be able to sell things cheaper than the slave- 
holder—the consequence of which will! be the 
destruction of slavery. In Virginia, there is 
no other production than tobacco ; and it ean- 
not contend with the free States, in the culti- 





(1) News!—The colonization bantling is a child 


years a0, was as 

ticle in Asia, but Hjem cultivated ne 
degree in Africa, where we have one of th 
richest soils on the face of the earth. 

_~I sce plainly how this scheme would resul 
in the liberation of all the rest cf the slaves 01 
the face of the earth, but we have anothe 
glorious motive ; for it is said, ‘Ethiopia shal 
stretch forth her hands unto Ged ;’ and as ; 
Christian, 1 am Waiting with great anxiety fo 
that event. Seeing this is the case, I am pe 
culiarly anxious that men who know the gos 
pel, and who love it, should go to Africa, an 
should not be prevented by a quibble. Th 
Society has selected the test men it couk 
get (3) to form a foundation, upon the same 
principle that the descendants of the Puritan; 
went to New England, and there formed the 
foundation ofa colony. (Laughter, and ironi. 
cal cries of ‘hear! hear!’) They are sendin 
the best men to lay i proper foundation, io 
afterwards there well be an opening for men of 
not such good morals. After all that has been 
stated, the laws of America in the Northern 
Sta Go not so much hinder black men from 
rising in civilization. Itis true, tiere are pre- 
judices against them, and their education has 
been neglected. Although I love the black 
man, | cannot help stating a fact, and that is, 
that in the prisons there are a large propor. 
ticn of poor black people, perhaps brought 
there from the want of a proper cultivation 
when young. if they had enjoyed the society 
that we do, perhaps they would have been 
better; and therefore [ say, bring them toa 
place where they will have equal rights and 
equal privileges, 

Now, if the broad statements made by one 
of the geatlemen who has addressed you be 
correct, men forming the Ecclesiastical bodies 
in America, and the legislatures of seventeen 
free States, who have voted in favor of this 
Society, are in favor of bringing down the 
greatest curse thet ever afflicted the human 
race. Men ofsucha nation are not worthy 
to be heard; if Christians could act from such 
motives, I would shake them off—I would deny 
that they had the name of Christ; but [know 
them better—I know that their views are not 
opposed to the interests of the negroes in the 
least degree, though the poor blacks may 
think they are. The good men in America 
have been acquainted with all the forms of 
prejudice that surround the blacks in America; 
they have been grieved to find that every 
mode adopted to remove it has proved abor- 
tive ; (4) and they have taken this step with e 
view to promote the welfare of the negroes, 
Now, if you differ from them, are you right 
by a public declaration, in pronouncing thal 
the major part of the American nation, a 
represented in the Legislative assemblies and 
by the Ecclesiastical bodies, are men unwor. 
thy of the Christian name? I say, a3 Chris. 
tian people, if you have any kindly feelings 0 
heart towards America, pause before you brant 
the friends of Christ, as the friends of slavery 

Groree THomeson, Esq. rose and sald— 
I humbly contend that the honorable gentle. 
man who has last addressed you, has no 
overturned one syllable of the reasoning whiel: 
has been so ably-submitted to you. All you 
have got to decide upon, with reference te 
this institution, is, that the colonization of the 
free people of color, either upon the coast o 
Africa or some other spot which shall be cho- 
sen by Congress, is the sole motive which in- 
fluences the American Colonization Society 
It is shown, not by the gentleman near me 
(Mr. Garrison,) but by the Seciety’s own docu- 
ments, which have been read to-day, and 
which cannot be contended against, unless 
the gentieman who has been upholding the! 
character intends to knock that charactet 
down. By these documents, you have to de- 
cide, whether the colonizing of the free peo- 
ple of color be their object: that is the point 
of the present resolution, and unless gentle- 
men are going to show that this is not their 
object, they should reserve ‘themselves for 8 
resolution which will come before the meet- 
ing presently, referring to the origin and to 
the managers of the Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. O’Consetx said—I do not mean to 1D 
flict another speech upon you, (A laugh,) but 


ae 


ine 
LCs 





(1) Ono! not for worlds! 





of at least ‘ thirty-six fathers.’ At Mr. Cresson’s 
meeting, this same Mr. Abrahams stoutly contended 
that the Colonization Society orignated at Andover, 
in the Theological Institution ! ! 

(2) Give us the proof :—and suppose the assertion 
true, it only shows that Mr. Cresson was favorably re- 
garded by Mr. Wiilberforce until the mask of deeep- | 
tion was torn from his brow. 
(3) This is another discovery ! | 





(4) This was to be ‘the first negro school in the , 
world,’ and yet long before schools had been establish- 
ed for colored youth in Boston !! 

(5) Who is he? 

(6) Execellent!—Those who hate slavery have 
‘ got the law in their own hands,’ and yet—and yet— 





(2) Here is the perfection of wisdom {—First, the: 
slaveholders are to assist in sending laborers to Libe- 


‘ria that they may thus exelude themselves from the 
| market by the superior industry of their Liberiar 
vals ; Congvess is to grant a free admission of African. 


rian T- 


products into this country ta the certain, raia of the 
planters!!—* A Daniel, yea, a Daniel come to judg 
ment!’ 

(3) ‘ An influx of vagrants’—* the lowest and oe 
bandoned of their elass’— by far the greater Dum’ 
agency" 
Repos!to- 


& 
women and children, a burden on the 
&e. (Vide Gov. Mechlin’s Letter, African 
ry for Dec. 1832. : ; 
(4) Pray what is the ‘mode’ that has bees a, 
ed by these ‘ good men’ to remove prejudice from 
United States? Let New Haven and Canterbury 


answer ! 





t also remember 
are nearly worn 
ense quantity of 
neighborhood of 
object would be 
to O— not force 
y would wish that 
North American 
sentiment (1)— 
1, where we have 
TING & sufficient 
market to make 
A laugh.) ‘hen 
‘he best Cotton is 
in sandy grounds 
enty of such soil 





7 ited. 


cjpation. 
. the story ot the 
J that the Colonization Soctety is to 


prov . . 
eacipate all the slaves in America. The 
*f eory j3, that there is nothing like leather, 


* anahter,) but his story is, that there is noth- 
y lke cotton; and he will emancipate all the 
es, as soon as he has cotton plantations 
a aah in Africa! (Laughter and cheers.) 

“Wr, Hunt again rose and said—Although 
‘ polieve that the gentleman who just now sat 
Mr. Apranams,) has not convinced 
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is an old soldier, but I am 
( and I am not quite to be 
put down by misrepresentation.—! stated that 


to declare, whether a Soviety has the object 
in view which it professes. Here is a gentle- 
man who will second my resolution. — 

Mr. Tnoorpson—I have seconded it. 

Mr. Hunr exclaimed, with great vehemence 
—He is a sham seconder. (Loud laughter.) 

The resolution of Mr. Hunr was then put, 
and unanimously negatived, and the original 


|1s less alarming, but qaite as Spica, 
He, therefore, who shall succeed, even to a 
ar : oat ~ . * . . } 
limited extent, in changing its principles, re. | 
forming its manners, and increasing its intel- | 


a hopeless one. The press may-be made a’ 
powerful check upon the press. Editorial | 
vice and folly (if | may so speak) will quail | 
like any other, under the rebukes of virtue | 
and wisdom. | 

There are some papers which are not taint- 
ed by the corruptions of the age—virtuous, 
faithful, intelligent, useful—and, therefore, 


== 


[For the Liberator. ] 


THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS, 
Late President of Western Reserve College. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WEITTIER. 


ligence, wil] confer an important benefit upon| ‘He fell a martyr to the interests of his colored 
the whole country. The task is by no means rethren. For many months did that mighty man of 


od apply his discriminating and gigantic mind to the 
subject of Slavery and its Remedy: and, when bis 
soul could no longer contain his holy indignation 
against the upholders and apologists of this unright- 
eous system, he gave vent to his aching heart, and 
poured forth his clear thoughts and holy feelings ix 


such deep and soul-entrancing eloguenee, that other — 


men, whom he would fain in his humble modesty ac- 
knowledge his superiors, sat at his fect and looked up 





Sn 


have been comparatively almost surfeited with 
religious privileges. Under this state of things, 
ought not the Christian community to adopt 
the sentiments of the leprous men in the Sy- 
rian Camp, and say with them—‘ We do not 
well; this day is a day of good things, and we 
hold our peace, if we tarry till morning light, 
some mischief will come upon us. Now, there- 
fore, come, that we may go and tell the king’s 
household.’ 

It is by no means the worst feature of our 
slavery system, that their bodies are held in 
cruel servitade, rnangled, manacled, and sold 
like the brute. But, revolting as this must be,. 


— ne 


_ to the benevolent mind, it vanishes. at onee 
from its view, when we contemplate that ma- 


to se jown, ; ' ‘ . : Re ponde 6 Dthe ys ° F 7 * 
ell it 2 gredgg 4 “ gentleman in the room, yet he has con-| resolution carried by acclamation. worthy of praise and patronage. These must Accept Ith ‘Mo. 1833. z omnis tay 4 lie he “7 Repeats Nea 
down the ao ringed me a sn iets questing “brotstia te. : ie a ae Sg Oy moved that the | Combine to make all others as good as them- Thou bast fallen in thine armor— deavors to stint bien up in toil da a and 
ty decide upor 28 - : . . ; - ness, 
away the trade ply to dec | vord sole should be omitted iu the resolution. | selves—and better if practicable. Thou martyr of the Lord!— thus compel him to grope onward, through his 


~, ys, He has convinced me that this is a 
"ction between two contending parties. If 
so point at issue were, whether slavery should 
- out down immediately in America, and all 
et ‘he world, we could sit in judgment upon 
should be unanimous in our 


The Cuarrman—You are too late, Sir; the 
resolution is carried. 

Mr. O’Connett.—He might as well move 
to leave out the body. (Latighter.) 

The resolution proposed by Mr. O’CoxNnELL 
was carried unanimously, 


With thy last breath crying—‘ Onward ’! 
And thy hand upon the sword. 

The haughty heart derideth, 
And the sinful lip reviles, 

But the blessing of the perishing 
Around thy pillow smiles! 


brief and only probationary period, until He 
stumble upon the dark mountains of eternal 
perdition! Is there a God, and shall he not 
visit for these things ? 

What denizen of this boasted land of freo 
and equal rights was a few years since 


In none of these essays do I intend to make : 
any personal references or applications. 





A GOO) BOOK AT THE RIGHT PERIOD. 
James Lonrne, of this city, has lately pub- 


er 
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OB scussing, Whether a certain Society is in- don edition. The work cannot be called Shall not thy words of warning prepare to witness the enactment of laws, 


len. ‘The multiplication of newspapers is truly 
a causé of congratulation, only so far as they 
become vehicles of practical information and 
regenerative matter. Our editors as a body— 
what are they? Measure their intelligence— 
it is as. dwarfish as their subscription list. 
Examine their principles—they are as straws 
blown about by the wind—the breath of pa- 
tronage, or the current of popular opinion, 
now compels them to be decent, and anon 
stimulates them to unblushing profligacy— 


|, ‘ Mthiopi 
» -:thiopia shal] ' ree 
' sonded tg einaneipate a portion of tne [KS 
God ;’ and as a wonded to emaneips portio the blacks 


' , 

Se ; ; * ain sorry we should have gone s 
3rcat anxiety for oc Oe | om : eit ta A A wire, 
e case, I ar ; fr from home, and passed by what is occur- 

bresisielle mpe-- we -s. ‘he meeting has lstened 
oknow the gos- Ing sthoution td sama slon ao first 
o to Africa, and vith greata tention to the Geuticman wWio ars 


x quibble. The 


which would cause even a Catholic Inquisition 
to blush. 

It is with emotions of grateful anticipation 
that I hail the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, as the day star of hope to the long be- 
nighted and degraded son of Africa. As that 
sun, whose benignant tays already begin to 
gild with brighter prospects the confines of 
that darkness in which the Afric-American 
has so long been shrouded; and which has 
scarce admitted a vista through which even 
Hope might look for deliverance. Let, then, 


Be all remembered then 7— 
And thy now uuheeded message 
Purn in the heasts of men ?— 


strictly a popular one,—that is, attaching the 
idea of evanescence to the term: nor is it cal- 
culated to interest feeble or superficial minds. 
Its thoughts are compact, robust and origina!— 
its philosophy clear and deep, without any 
metaphysical abstruseness—its spirit catholic 
and expansive. The style is somewhat cum- 
brous and parenthetical, thougi: not obscure. 
The profusion of words evidently flow out of 
a rich fountain of ideas. Foster’s Essays 


at our | pOPS. 


Oppression’s hand may scatter, 
Its nettles on thy tomb, 

And even Christian bosoms 
Deny thy memory room— 

For lying lips shall torture 
Thy mercy into crime, 

And the slanderer shall flourish 
As the bay-tree for a time. 


i-esge/l it, and also to the gentieman of co- 
‘ ' : seri} : moe a a } , 
. . lor who spoxe With SO much etiect, and we 
st men it could dni. wit! lel:ct r 
upon the sar mm ave a usten ‘do with great del:wht to what 
s of the Puri 5 fal] from the honorable member for Dublin, as 
? iC Puritans pit: : | y 
here f we always must. Ii I could, for a moment, 
‘ere formed the Dgiaie ; npn 5 rigs 1d 
Mor with ¢ Vv ort: NMatspeec ) 
ghter, and ironi- difer with any portion oO. that speech, it would 


‘hey are sending not be with its principles : but j think it is not 
poucy to &vuse the wnoie of the Amer!- 

le for the acts of a few. (Hisses.) | 
ropinion. I shall, therefore, now 
a resolution, if any gentleman 
will second it forme. I think we shall retire 
snes with ¢reater satisfaction in hav- 
eclared our opinion of a principle, rather 
than condemacd a body of men, many of 
whom, although they may be in the greatest 
honest in their) 
intentions asanyamongstus. ‘The resolution 
sthis: ‘That this meeting is of opinion that 
the agitation of the West Indian question is 
ytoentail an additional £20,000,000 of 

bt, and that the agitation of the American 
Colonization scheme would, in all probability, 
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That is 
) 


vey to move 


error, may nevertheless be as 


cawar with America.’ (Lond laughter, 
id cries of ‘Oh! oh! off! off?) I do not 
an thit the agit: sion of this question in so 
atl an assoimbly as this, will have any such 


fect; but if the whole country should be dis- 
posed to agitate it, I submit whether it would 
tely to cause a war with America. 
Alaugi.) ‘And that the agitation of the 
Colonization scheme would in all probability 
ca war with America; whilst, if humanity 
sreally the object of the meeting, there is at 
sont moment a glorious opportunity for 
| se In the case of the poor factory 
dren of tals Country, without going abroad 
arch of proper objects.” As for myself, 
not attempt to describe, in contradis- | 
ito what we have heard of the horrors 
slavery, the horrors’ of white slavery 


’ 
ries. [ see a gentleman present, 


vat ha ti 
t de |} 





" he will do me the honor to second the 
res be able te speak on that sub- | 
efficiently than I can. (A laugh.) | 
ny regret that miticating the slavery of | 
children should have elicited from thi 
moly alaugh. (Hisses.) 
a8 IRGE Tr IIPSON, I i]. said—I will SEC- | 
Ng tine resolution, for the purpose of getting | 
. Lsubmit, whether a British assem- | 
Y 13 So ° one-eyed’ that it must trike off its | 
Tron tae sufferings of the negro, to fix its | 
palates upon the tears of the white man? | 
ers, 
A Ger AN rose to support the resolu- 
tion, but fa 
Mr. O'ConnetL, with considerable warmth, | 
” —Th > cause of the factory chidren is one | 
Matis dear to every friend of humanity. 


pity the man that can make it the subject of 
ockery or ridicule—that can attempt to bring | 
tin, by way of a side wind. Why does he | 
dot calla public meeting on it? (Cheers.) 
And any where, where I have a voice or vote, 
t shall be in favor of the abolition of cruelty 
7 re iactory children. I will not, therefore, 
‘it here, an have their situation put forward 
’ . sind of overturning of another great prin- | 
‘ple. We mect here upon the subject of | 
ae slavery, and if the hambie gentleman | 
“ill wait till we have passed our resolutions, 
be will then pass a resolution for him—-I think 
"nauimously, My opinion shall be most de- 
“Wedly with him, or with any gentleman who 
ono forward to protect these slaves; but 
“18 no reason why we should be diverted 
2 nN our present purpose. Every body knows 
— In business, one thing should be done at 
. ume, or you will do nothing. He who loads 
. blunderbuss with fifty slugs, is sure to fire 
tt nothing, and hit it, as the Cannaught man 


did, (Cheers and laughter.) My voice will 
never be raised up against our poor factory 
child ss 


dren under 10 years of age; and I submit 
‘at as itis not in the nature of an amend- 
nent, he should reserve it till the resolution 
wont, He (Mr. Hunt) really treats us 
an than the Colonization Society treats the 
stared) [ read & passage, in which it was 
.. clit the Society addressed no arguments 
— master; and Lam sure that gentleman 
“tr. ApRanams) is very fit to address no ar- 
suinents to you; (a langh)--and I appeal to 
his (Mr, Huwr’s) humanity, whether one great 
abject is to be blotted out and obliterated, by 
‘he holding up of a second candle when one 
's light enough fot the present oceasion. Let 


us 2 OF . 
tet our own resolution first, and the new 


gat of the honorable gentleman afterwards. 
(Cheers, ) 


beam. 
newspapers in the United States: how many 
of these are conducted in a fearless, unwa- 
vering, upright manner? 
many are willing to act as partizans—bold, 
daring, furious partizans—either in politics or 
religion, for we have no lack of these; but 
how many stand ready to give battle to all the 
popular vices and follies of the age, without 


fear 


now gives them the semblance of virtue, and 


anon makes them like arrows, ‘venomed and 
barbed,’ to wound and destroy all that is love- 
ly and of good report. Behold their inde- 
pendence! it is that of the miserable creature 
who begged pardon of all mankind for having 
been born into the world—weigh it in the 
scales against a farthing, and it will kick the 


There are probably fifteen hundred 


I do not ask, how 


ar and without favor? And here let me 
not be understood as requiring of editors an 


equal advocacy of every moral enterprise ; for, 


as one of the fraternity, I know that this is 
scarcely practicable, For instance—the anti- 
slavery cause imposes upon me so many bur- 
dens, and has such claims upon my time, that 
I am necessarily precluded from entering 
deeply as an advocate into ether benevolent 
pursuits. No man cherishes more unmingled 
abhorrence of that most execrable and de- 
structive treffic—the trade in ardent spirits— 
and rejoices more sincerely at the steady 


| growth of the Temperance reformation, or is 


more desirable for the prevalence of the cause 


1 | of Peace, or the extension of the glorious gos- 
‘Spel, or the universal dissemination of the Bible, 
ior the prosperity of a hundred kindred enter- 


pri¥es, than myself; but I cannot give them 
much direct attention. Whatthen? If my 
engagements are such as to shut me out from 
an active and vigoreus support of them all, I 
can at least be careful to throw a stumbling 
block in the way of none—nay, I can occasion- 
ally say or copy something in their favor, 
which, through the medium of my paper, may 
be like a grain of mustard-seed sown in the 
earth, or a ray of light bursting out so timely 
as to save some benighted wanderer from de- 
struction. A single sentence may be instru- 
mental in setting some ‘great circular mind’ 
inte motion, which shall give an impulse to na- 
tions, and be felt to the latest posterity. 

The complaint, therefore, is not that an 
equal, but that a consistent advocacy is not 
given by the conductors of the press to the 
moral improvements of the times, which, 
though of various magnitude and importance, 
and pursued by different modes, are neverthe- 
less, close and indissoluble in their relations 
to each other. Is it right to extenuate slave- 
ry or war? Is it right to support one good 
enterprise because it is popular, and. throw 
ridicifle and denunciation upon others equally 
good because they are unpopular? Isit right 
in manner to countenance rum-selling, horse 
racing, lottery gambling, theatrical pollution, 
&c. &c., even by the insertion of advertise- 
ments? Decency, humanity, morality, loudly 
exclaim in reply—Vo! Yet this is done con- 
stantly and almost universally—often by men, 


ism, their benevolence, and their moral worth, 
and sometimes even upon their christianity. 

I have thought that a few essays upon this 
subject might prove serviceable at the present 
time : perhaps the series may be longer than 
I now anticipate, but they shall be brief even 
if they fail in merit. The hints which they 
may contain, embodied in a tangible form and 
placed upon record, may be as useful to me 
as to others. The general profligacy of the 





Mr. Hoyt rose to explain.—-T'he honorable 


newspaper prees is a crying evil—its stolidity 


too, who pique themselves upon their patriot- | 


justly deserve, and it is fair to presume will 
find a place in the libraries of all ‘persons of | 
cultivated taste.’ Nothing could be more 
apropos than the publication of his Essay on 
Decision of Character in these pusillanimous, 
shuffling, half-and-half times. It is a master- 
ly disquisition. 





Tne Desrorism or Freepom: or the Tyran- 
ny and Cruelty of American Republican 
Slave Masters shown to be the worst in the 
World; in a Speech delivered at the First 
Anniversary of the Wew-England Anti-Sla- 
very Society, 1833. By Dgviv L. Cuarxp. 
Boston: Published 4 the * Boston Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Association for the Dif- 
fusion of Truth” pp. 72. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
single. 

This is the first number of a series of publi- 
cations, entitled the ‘ Abolitionist’s Library.’ 
May the serss be long continued, and may 
every number be like the first, a powerful | 
weapon, wielded by a strong arm, and aimed 
with unerring certainty at the horrible mon- 
ster, Slavery. There has, probably, never 
been a pamphlet issued from the Americen 
press which has so completely stripped the 
‘ Despotism of Freedom’ of its dark disguise ; | 
or displayed the inconsistency of American | 
Slavery ina more odious light. The author 
has adduced a mass of facts, from the best au- | 
thority, which should make every American 
blush when he hears this country called the 
‘land of liberty,’ or ‘the asylum for the op- 
pressed.’ He has assailed the fabric of op- | 
pression with no feeble hand or trembling 
arm; and lias given it a shock from which we 
trust it will never recover. He has presented 
domestic tyranny before us in all its loathsome 
deformity, and in his own words we would 
say ‘Start not at this, it is truth; and it is 
time for us to look it full in the face, though 
it do petrify us with horror or sicken us with 
disgust.’ We understand that the Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Association, with a zeal 
worthy the holy cause in which they are en- 
gaged, have printed a large editicn, in hopes 
that the friends of the cause would aid in giv- 
ing it an extensive circulation. May they not 


be disappointed. 








We would remind the members of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Association, 
that the following question will come before 
them for discussion at their next meeting, viz. 
‘Is it our duty to abstain from the use of arti- 
cles which are the produce of slave labor?’ 
We would recommend the question to the se- 
rious attention of every member. 





CAPTAIN ROSS. 

This intrepid navigator of the polar seas 
has at length returned to England after an 
absence of more than four years. His arrival 
at Hull was hailed with the most enthusiastic 
| demonstrations of joy. Out of 23 persons who 
' went out with him only 3have died. The 
rest have returned in good health and spirits. 
The following is from the Caledonian Mer- 
| cury. 

‘Capt Ross considers it fortunate that they 
‘escaped this season, for it is his opinion that 
‘another year would have proved fatal to most 
‘ofthem, as their remaining provisions and 
‘stores were inadequate to another Arctic 
‘winter. Capt. Ross is in excellent health and 
‘spirits, although it is understood that his pri- 
‘vate loss in this expedition is upwards of 
£3,000. All his charts, journals, and papers 
' are safe; and his voyage cannot fail to be emi- 
‘nently important to the geography of those 


regions,’ 








But, where the South-wind lingers 
On Carolina’s pines— 
Or, falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia’s golden mines— 
Where now beneath his burthen 
The toiling slave is driven— 
Where now a tyrant’s mockery 
Is offered unto Heaven,— 


Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o’er with human blood, 
And Pride and Lust debases 
The workmanship of God— 
There shal! thy praise be spoken, 
Redeemed from falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 
And the s/ave shall be a man! 


Joy to thy spirit, brother !— 
A thousand hearts are warm— 
A thousand kindred bosoms 
Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-handed Violence 
With seeret Fraud combine, 
The wall of fire is round us— 
Our Present.Help wis thine! 


Lo—the waking up of nations, 
From Slavery’s fatal sleep— 

The murmor of a universe— 
Deep calling unto decp !— 

Joy to thy spirit, brother !—- 
On every wind of Heaven 

The onward cheer and summons 
Of FrEEDoOM’s sou” is given! 

Glory to God forever !— 
Beyond the despot's will 

The soul of Freedom liveth 
Imperishable still, 

The words which thou hast uttered 
Are of that soul a part, 

Aui the good seed thou hast scattered 
Is springing from the heart. 


In the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come— 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom— 
We will think of thee, O, Brother! 
And thy sainted name sha!l be 
Ia the Llessing of the captive, 
And the anthem of the free. 





[For the Liberator.] 
To the Treasurer of New England Anti-Sla- 
very Society. 
P , N. H. Nov. 14, 1833. 


Sir—I send you the enclosed $—, it being 
the amount of my former annual donation te 
the Bible Society in this State. In making 
this transfer of my mite (insignificant indeed 
of itself) from a Society than which, perhaps, 
no other of human institation stands higher in 
the scale of benevolence, I consider myself 
governed by motives in strict accordance with 
rectitude and propriety. It is a fact well 
known, that the Parent Bible Society, engag- 
ed in the laudable enterprise of supplying 
every destitute family in the United States 
with acopy of the Holy Scriptures, which 
good work, so far as is practicable, is said to 
‘be accomplished. The question occurred to 
me, whether the two millions of slaves were 
included ; and from the best information I have 
been able to obtain, I must presume that this 
is not the case. How this work can be said 
to be accomplished, is to myself truly surpris- 
ing. If it is the fact that many of them can- 
not read the Bible, if placed in their hands, or 
the circumstance that they are in general 
more or less under legal prohibition with re- 
gard to religious privileges, which was the 
occasion of their not being supplied in com- 
mon with others; their case is the more ur- 
gent, and their claims on us unspeakably more 
pressing and imperative, to commence a sys- 
tem of effort for their speedy disenthralment. 

It appears to me that, if there are any human 
beings on the face of the globe, who have 
paramount claims on the enlightened and be- 
nevolent in the United States, the slaves in 
the United Statesare that people. Have they 
not been most shamefully and i 
ed by, on the other side of the way, left 





to wallow in their moral pollution, and 
in their ignorance, white the white population 











all the consistent friends of civil and religious 
liberty unrre. There is but one appropriate 
way to overcome the prejudices of Calchin- 
tionists, and the selfishness of the slaveholder. 
Let there be light, and let the great battery 
of Truru be opened upon them. This is the 
artillery before which this strong hold of Satan 
must crumble and fall. From this, may the 
discharge of moral and intellectual light be in- 
cessantly continued, until this hideous monster 
shall be driven from his last lurking place, this 
foul stain wiped from our national escutcheon, 
and the flag of Liberty wave over none but 
the free. Dictated by motives and measures 
which the God of Truth and Justice will ap- 
prove, and relying on Him for ultimate suc- 
cess, let our motto be onwaBp, until the cry 
of the oppressed and the clank of his chain 
shal! be heard no more in our land. 








MARRIED—In New York, on the 2! st inst. by the 
Rev. William Miller, Mr. Robert G. Cromwell, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Varick, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. James Varick, of the Zion Meth- 
odist Church, New York. 


DIED—At Philadelphia, October 16, Mrs. Eliza 
Hall, in the 31st year of her age, afler a lingering ill- 
ness of six months, which she Ease with chrighen prti- 
tude and resignation. She has left a husband and one 
child to lament her loss, together with her relations 
and a large circle of friends and acquaintance. . At the 
age of 16 Mrs. Hall made a publie profession of reli- 
gion, and her correct deportment secured to her the 
respect and admiration of all that knew her. She 
possessed a cheerful disposition and an intelligent 
mind. During her long illness she often expressed @ 
wish to be restored to health, if it was the will of the 
Lord. ‘But, said she, ‘not my will—I wish to sub- 
mit to whatever is his pleasure.’ A few moments 
vious to her death, she called for all the inmates of the 
house to assemble around her bed. After shaking 
bands with all present, she then charged them all to 
meet her in the kingdom of Heaven. Tn a few mo- 
ments she departed this life with scarcely a groan or & 
struggle.—Communieated. 

Iu Weathersfield, Ct. on the 15th inst. Mrs. Miriam, 
wife of Kellis Karr. She has left a husband, and a@ 
numerous circle of relatives and acquaintances, who 
will deeply feel their loss. 

In New York city, on the 9th inst. Richard Taylor, 
aged 14 years. 











BVENUING SOCUOOlbe - 
4 he FE. subscribers would inform the youn, 

ladies of color in Boston, that they wi 
open an Evening School on the first Tuesday 
of December, in the school room under the 
Belknap-St. Church. 

Reading, Writing, Spelling and Arithmetic, 
will be particularly attended to. Other 
branches, if required. Terms one dollar, sta- 
tionary included. 

The school will be kept those — 
which will be mest agreeable to the pupils. 
is requested that those who may wish to be- 
come members of the School, would be there 
on the above named evening. 

L. M. BALL, 
M. V. BALL. 
Boston, Nov. 19, 1833. 


LONDON HAT STORE. 
No. 8 South Fifth street, between Market and 
: Chesnut streets. 
SPLENDID assortment of Pritchard’s best 
f% London BEAVER HATS, direct from ~ 
themanufactory, constantly on hand, at whole- 
sale and retai]; warranted not to fade, and of 
he very best quality. ott 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to call 
and examine them, whether they or 
not. ARNOLD BUFFUM. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1833. 


DESPOTISM OF FREEDOM! 

UST PUBLISHED, ‘ The Despotism of 

J Freedom ; a Speech be ge fog oo on. 
of the New Engla 

re Md Davin oak Cup.’ For sale by 

JAMES LORING, 132 Washington-street. 
November 30, 1833. _ 


_ TO LET. aan 

HE upper part of the House, 47 rd 

TT ioct sondaling of back and front Par- 
lor. ire on the premises. ; 

New-York, Nov. 27, 1833. Im 
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[For the Liberator.] 

YE DAUGHTERS OF FREEDOM! AWAKE! 

Tune— Hinton,’ or ‘ Hopkins.’ 
Ye daughters of freedom !Sawake and arise ! 
A spirit is calling to you from the skies ! 
His flight is begun from yon glorious plains, 
To wake you to gaze on the slave in bis chains. 
And will ye not waken? Oh look o’er the land! 
The throat of thy sister ’s in tyranny’s band! 
A sister, though sabler than yours be her hue, 
Is deathless, and precious to God, as are you! 
And will ye not waken? That sister behold ! 
E’en now she is purchased and ruined for gold! 


Her shriekings and groanings are hushed by the whip ; | first in doubt; but seeing on every side the | the world is reserved. 


And shame’s speaking murmur expires on her lip! 


And will ye not waken? Her infant is torn 

From the breast.of that sister, as soon as ’t is born! 
And, fed and exposed on the kidnapper’s stall, 

Is sold, like a brute, into merciless thrall ! 


And will ye not waken? ‘I'o-day, on the soil, 

'l'o which she is fettered, that sister must toil ; 

She sighs for her offspring; is scourged for her 
wrongs ; 

She weeps ; and her pity is dungeons and thongs! 


And will ye not waken? Oh, list to the groans 

Of that sister in thraldom! Oh, hark to her moans! 

Half naked, and starving, and weeping, she turns ; 

And speaking through tears, for your sympathy 
yearns. 


Ye daughters of freedom! Life’s season is brief; 
Now, now should ye rise for that sister’s relief. 

Ere long she will perish, aud what can you say, 
When you shall rise with her in Gop’s judgment day ? 


TIGHT LACING. 


The subjoined lines are based upon an old theme, 
the tyranny of fashion ; but the conception of the writ- 
er, in personifying the ‘ destroyer,’ is not only new but 
pres. The baneful effects of tight lacing are striking- 
y set forth, and we therefore cheerfully give the piece, 





on account of the subject, a place in our colamns.— 


N. Y. Mirror. 
THE DESTROYER. 


From the empty fane of a thoughtless brain, 
On vanity’s wings I sprang ; 

While from folly’s crowd, full joyous and loud, 
My birth-day peean rang. 

Yet hope was there, with a watchful care, 
To stifle my first, faint ery ; 

And health fled far from the frenzied glare 
Of my nurse, deformity ! 

Bat fashion came, with her sword of flame, 
To brighten my pathway on ; 

And nature frowned from her furthest bound, 
For she knew that her reign was done ! 


O’er the breathing earth from my unblessed birth, 
I’ve stalked like a ‘ living tomb ’— 

And the hez='thful blast, as my wing swept past, 
I ’ve « sanged to a fierce simoom ! 

And the fair and young, in a countless throng, 
I ’ve harried from life’s bright path; 

And I’ve stilled the mirth round the humblest hearth, 
As I sped on my work of wrath! 

Yet millions crowd ‘neath my venomed shroud, 
That palsies but beauty’s race ; 

And joyously come to the self-taught doom 
Of death, ia my close embrace. 


In the syren tone of the ‘ tempting onc,’ 
I whisper in beauty’s ear, 

And with flattery’s art I'steal to her heart, 
And silence her ‘ childish fear!’ 

E’en to nature’s charm, that might fiends disarm, 
I promise new grace to bring ; 

And like ‘ curious Eve,’ she will all believe, 
Till strained ’neath my girdling ring ! 

And beautiful girls, with their sunbright curls, 
Submit to my pressure sly, 

Till the hectic streak and the sunken cheek 
Proclaim the destroyer nigh! 


Round her heart I ’m pressed in the hour of rest, 
And fright her with frantic dreams, 

Till tears dim the eye of maternity, 
As she wakes at her loved one’s sereams. 

But she may not know that health’s deadly foe 
Lurks there like a stinging asp ; 

That the ether-like dye of that loved one’s eye 
Must fade in my elfish grasp! 

Oh! she soon shall feel that my ‘ suicide steel’ 
Must stifle her panting breath ! 

That the sable pall must o’ershadew all 
In consumption and pain and death. 





[From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


‘[ hear a groan—it louder swells— 
A voice! a voice! of wo it tells— 
A shriek ! a mother’s too ’— 
She spake and swiftly flew ; 
But oh! beheld a sight indeed, 
That caused the heart to ache and bleed ; 
A little infant lay in blood, . 
While standing near a slavite stood, 
Who angrily had caught the boy 
And dashed him to the ground ; 
«He was a mother’s only joy— 
And peace alone with him she found. 
And when she saw ber darling die, 
She wildly raised to heaven her eye, 
And shrieked aloud and fell ; 
But he, more vile than Lucifer, 
Declared that none should comfort her, 
In words I may not tell. 
But ah! the stroke had touched a chord 
Too deep again to be restored : 
And ere the sun weut down that day, 
Her spirit took its flight— 
And mother and child together lay, 
For beasts to eat at night. 





UNFADING BEAUTY. 
WRITTEN 1N 1640, BY T. CAREW. 
He that loves a rosie cheeke, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star like eyes doth seeke 
Fuel to maintain his fires : 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames shall waste away. 


But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined 
Kindle never dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 





HYPOCRISY. 


We are oft to blame in this, — 

’T is too much proved,—that with devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself, 





SHAKSPEARE. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 
| [Frem the New-York Journal of Commerce-] | 
| THE FALLING STARS. 

In your paper this morning, some notice Is } 
‘taken of the phenomenon of yesterday. It) 
‘comes so far short of the view taken of it by | 
| myself and a number of friends who gazed 
upon it with me, that I send you the story of 
| that eventful scene, as we witnessed it. 

One of the family arose at 5 o’clock, A. M. 
to prepare for leaving the’ city in the seven 
o’clock boat. He threw up the window to| 

‘see whether the dawn had come, and, behold, | 
the East was lighted up, and the heavens | 
| were apparently falling. He rubbed his eyes) 


| starry firmament, as if it were broken up, and | 


skies, he aroused the whole family. At the 
cry, ‘look out of the window,’ I sprang from a 
_deep sleep, and with wonder saw the East 
lighted up with the dawn, and metcors. The 
zenith, the North and the West, also showed 


and of only one, I ever heard of. I called to 
my wife to behold; and while robing, she ex- 
claimed, ‘See how the stars fall!’ I replied, 
‘That is the wonder? and we felt in our 
hearts, that it was a sign of the last days. 
For, truly, ‘the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind.’ — 
Rev. 6. 13... This language of the prophet has 
always been received as metaphorical. Yes- 
terday it was literally fulfilled. The ancients 
underst.od by aster in Greek, and stelia in 
Latin, the smaller lights of heaven. The re- 
finement of modern astronomy has made the 
distinction between sfars of heaven, and m:- 
teors of heaven. Therefore, the idea of the 
prophet, as it is expressed in the original 
Greek, vas literally fulfilled in the phenome- 
non of yesterday, so as no man before yester- 
day had conceived to be possible that it should 
be fulfilled. The immense size and distance 
of the planets and fired stars, forbid the idea 
of their falling unto the earth. Larger bodies 
cannot fall in myriads unto a smaller body. 
But most of the planets and all the fixed stars 
are many times, many, larger than our earth. 
They cannot fall unto the earth. But these 
fell toward the earth. 

And how did they fall? Neither myself 
nor one cf the family heard any report; and 
were I to hunt through nature for a simile, I 
could not find one so apt to illustrate the ap- 
pearance of the heavens as that which St. 
John uses in the prophecy before quoted. ‘It 
rained fire !’ says one—another, ‘It was like a 
shower of fire.—another, ‘It was like the 
large flakes of falling snow, before a coming 
storm, or large drops of rain before a shower.’ 
I admit the fitness of these for common accu- 
racy ; but they come far short of the accuracy 
of the figure used by the prophet. ‘The stars 
of heaven fell unto the earth ? they were not 
sheets, or flakes, or drops of fire; but they 
were what the world understand by the name 
of ‘Falling Stars; and one speaking to his 
fellow in the midst of the scene, would say, 
‘See how the stars fall? and he who heard, 
would not pause to correct the astronomy of 
'the speaker, any more than he would reply, 
‘the sun does not move,’ to one who should 
tell him, ‘the sun is rising.’ The stars fell 
‘even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind.’ Here 
is the exactness of the prophet. The falling 
stars did not come, as if from several trees 
'shaken, but from one: those which appeared 

in the East fell toward the East ; those which 
appeared in the North fell toward‘the North; 
| those which appeared in the West fell toward 





the West, and those which appeared in the | 


South (for I went out of my residence into the 
| Park,) fell toward the South; and they fell, 
not as the ripe fruit falls. Far from it. But 
they flew, they were cast, like the unripe 


fruit, which at first refuses to leave the branch, | 
/and, when it does break its hold, flies swiftly, | 


' straight off, decending; and in the multitude 
falling, some cross the track of others, as they 
are thrown with more or less force. 


| to the inmates of my house. 
| the Park with two gentlemen of. Pearl-strect, 

feeling and confessing, that this seene had 
| never been figured to our minds by any book 
| or mortal, save only by the prophet. What 
| should be next, we were at a loss to conceive, 
| consistent with the usual course of events. 
| We asked the watchman, how long this had 
been ? He said, ‘ About four o’clock it was 
| thickest.’ We gazed until the rising sun put 
| out the lesser falling stars with the lesser fir- 
(ed stars; and until the morning star stood 
| alone in the East, to introduce the bright orb 
}of day. And here take the remark of one of 
| my friends in mercantile life, who is as well 
| informed in polite learning, as most intelligent 
/ merchants of our city, who have not made sci- 
ence their study, Sitting down to breakfast, 


: | we spoke of the scence; and he said, ‘I kept | 


my eyes fixed onthe morning star. I thought 
| while that stood firm, we were safe; but I 
| feared every moment that would go, and all 
| would go with it.’ Be assured, Messrs. Ed- 


| itors, this was the language of nature, in full 


the magnificent scene; and was met with an 
a response of approbation from other in- 
telligent eye-witnesses. The reader will see 
j that this remark proceeded from an almost 
irresistible impression of intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses, that the firmament had given way 
| that the whole host of stars had broken up; 
yet hope clung to the bright morning star, 
which never appeared more glorious. 

In this narrative I have spoken not of caus-’ 
es, but of appearances, and the appearances 
according to the impression they made on 
men. I know not how to convey a more ac- 
curate notion of them; and yet some will say 
‘It is fanciful.’ Such may know my opinion, 
that no fancy is adequate to realize’ with any 
description the solemn interest of the scene: 
and that it required no fancy to highten the 
picture, but a sound, well-informed, and en- 
lightened reason to check the fancy, and to 
restrain it from running headlong into the idea 
of the thing which this scene is made in the 
prophecy to prognosticete. Men will say— 
‘Where is the promise of His coming ; for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things contin- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of cre- 





| —and; although with him 2 thousand years is 


the Apostle’s word, tie eect stand. 
| I will not speculate. tural causes un- 


falling like flakes of snow and whitening the | 


the falling stars,in the very image of one thing, | 


Such | 
| was the appearance of the above phenomenon | 


IT walked into | 


| flow of feeling, just after an hour’s watch of | 









































the same: ‘ Butthe day of the Lord will come’ 


as one day, and one day as a thousand years, 
it is wise to jearn from the teachings ot his 
Providence and of his word. No philosopher 
has told or recorded an event like that of yes- 
terday morning. A ‘Prophet of 1800 years 
ago foretold it exactly, if we will be at the 
trouble of understanding stars falling to mean 
falling-stars: or ‘hot asteres tou ouranou epesan 
cis tean gean’ in the only sense in which it 
is possible to be literally true. Would I stop 
all business 2—No: ‘be diligent in business,’ 1s 


doubtedly produced this phenomenon, and the 
same will probably produce the scene to which 





Suootine Stars. The following account 
ofa meteoric phenomenon, very similar to 
that of the 12th inst. is taken from the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Gazette, of April 23, 1803. This 
electrical phenomonon was observed on Wed- 
nesday morning last at Richmond and its 
vicinity, in a manner that alarmed many, and 
astonished eyery person who beheld it. From 
one until three in the morning, those starry 
meteors seemed to fall from every point in the 
heavens, in such numbers as to resemble a 
shower of sky-rockets. The inhabitants hap- 
pened at the same hour to be called from their 
houses by the fire-bell, which was rung on 
account of a fire that broke out in one of the 
rooms of the Armory, but which was speedily 
extinguished. Every one therefore had an 
opportunity of witnessing a scene of nature, 
| which never before was displayed in this part 
of the globe, and which, probably will never 
appear again. Several meteors were accom- 
panied with a train of. fire, that illuminated 
_the sky for a considerable distance. One, in 
particular, appeared to fall from the zenith, of 
the apparent size of a ball eighteen inches in 
diameter, that lighted for several seconds the 
whole hemisphere. During the continuance 
of this remarkable phenomenon, a_ hissing 
noise in the air was plainly heard, and several 
reports resembling the discharge of a pistol. 





Utopian in his anticipations, but those who 
have devoted themselves to imquire into the 
origin of vice, have invariably discovered, that 
it is chiefly an emanation, a consequence of 
i ance. 
ats of the lower classes is truly lamentable, 
and their love of ardent spirits is one of their 
most pitiable, I should say, disgusting traits. 
—Correspondence of the Jour. of Commerce. 





Eprrorian Convention. This is a time 
wherein there is a great stir amongst the dif- 
ferent societies, political, moral, temperance, 
religious and irreligious, with holding meet- 
ings, calling conventions, passing resolutions, 
&c. &c.; and among the rest is the talk of 
an ‘EDITORIAL CONVENTION.’ I have not yet 
learned the particular ends in view to be ac- 
complished by this new convention of editors. 
But I think it would be advisable, amongst 
other important subjects which would neces- 
sarily claim the attention of that body, to pass 
a resolution disapproving and discouraging all 
editors in the United States from inserting in 
their respective Newspapers, any adyertise- 
ments which in any manner countenance or 
encourage war, slavery, intemperance, horse- 
racing, lotteries, and every other species of 
gambling. For it isa downright shame on 
many, otherwise respectable journals, that 
they are continually aiding the traffickers in 
wickedness, to spread their abominations over 
our land. Think of that, ye who may attend 
the proposed editorial convention. 
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MORAL. 


LAWS 
WHICH AUTHORIZE THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT 
SPIRIT AS A DRINK, MORALLY WRONG, 
( Continued.) 


The only reason why it was ever thought 
proper to license any one to sell ardent spirit, 
and thus teach by law the propriety of the 
traffic, was the erroneous idea, that to drink it 
moderately is useful; and therefore right. 
But as the drinking of it moderately, would 
strongly tempt men to drink it immoderately, 
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Capt. Hammonn, of the ship Restitution, has 
furnished us with the following extract from 


one year previous to the late wonderful mete- 
oric phenomenon, he witnessed a similar one, 
near Mocha, in the Red Sea :— 


‘Nov. 13th, 1832.—From 1 A. M. until after 
day-light this morning, there was a very unu- 
sual phenomenon in the heavens. It appear- 
ed like meteors bursting in every direction. 
The sky at the time clear, the stars and moon 
bright, with streaks of light, and thin white 
clouds interspersed in the sky. On going on 
shore in the morning, I inquired of the Arabs 
if they had noticed the above ; they said they 
had been observing it most of the night. I[ 
asked them if the like had ever appeared be- 
fore. The oldest of them replied that it had 
not. Iasked them, to what cause they at- 
tributed it? The answer was, ‘they suppo- 
sed the Devil was at work,’ and they consid- 
ered it an ill omen, which of course was 
natural, as they were daily expecting an army 
to besiege the city. For the last six days it 
has been blowing a strong gele from the 
South—hazy weather, and sand in the air,’ 
| Capt. Hammond and his ship’s company 





| have had the extraordinary good fortune of 
| witnessing this wonderful phenomenon twice | 


| within a year—the ship being in our bay on 
| Wednesday morning, bound in. They saw 
_ the Meteors as early as 12 o’clock, and view- 
(ed them till day-light. 
the heavens was very similar to that at Mocha 
described above, only the meteors on Wed- 
nesday morning were more numerous, but not 
quite so bright. They state that the display 
| on Wednesday was most brilliant between 4 
/and 5 o’clock, 


| 
| 


| great Meteoric showers, the only ones of which 


| we have dates or particulars, all took place on | 


the morning of the 13th November—viz. In 
South America, Nov. 13, 1779 (erroneously 
printed 1799)—At Mocha, Nov. 13, 1832—and 
in the U. States, Nov. 13, 1833.—Salem Reg. 





TAXES IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, Oct. 5, 1833. 

The opponents ofthe assessed taxes are 
daily getting more formidable. I had no idea 
_until [ attended one of their meetings, of the 
| number of persons who have taken a solemn 
oath never to pay these obnoxous imposts. 
| I may truly say, that I am fearful some dread- 
, ful outburst of public feeling may yet take 
_place. The question is, how and where 
_will this conspiracy end? Noone can tell; 
| for if 1,000 persons decline to pay, and their 
| goods cannot be sold, 20,000 will soon fol- 
low the example. Exchequer writs may be 
| issued and the parties threatened to be punish- 
ed for their contumacy, but that course will 
only tend to irritate them more. Those who 
have been served with writs, have made 
a subscription, and stated it tobe their de- 
termination to go down to Westminster 
| Hall, in carriages, accompanied by flags, 

and a band, and followed by the differ- 
ent societies, and there put in their appearan- 
ances. Affairs are certainly by no means very 
agreeable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but it serves the Ministry right, for they ought, 
long since, to have complied with the universal 
demand for the abolition of these taxes. 

At the city of York a meeting has been 
held for the purpose of paying some respect 
to the memory of that distinguished friend of 
the human race—Mr. Wilberforce. The 
Archbishop of York presided, and the princi- 
pal resolution was moved by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, It was to the effect, that some beney- 
olent institution should be erected, or in the 
event of the funds not proving sufficient, a tab- 
let or monument should be placed inthe Min- 
ster. If the subscriptions should be sufficient- 
ly ample, both are to be accomplished. Lord 
Brougham seemed desirous of having a build- 
ing devoted to education, and eloquently ob- 
served, that— He trusted that when ignorance 
was conquered, the execrable but legitimate 
offspring of ignorance would also be annihi- 
lated—he meant discord, intolerance, and vice.’ 
To this hope we must be all anxious to re- 








ation.’—2d et. 3:4. See the 10th verse of 


spond, whether in Europe or America. Many 


his journal, by which it appears, that precisely | 


The appearance of | 


It is aremarkable coincidence that the three | 


and many, if it were sold to them, would be 
| ruined, and become a nuisance to society, 
| legislators thought to guard against these 
evils, by providing that none s)) ould sell it ex- 
_cept respectable men; and no more of them 
than the public good required ; and that they 
| should sell only to such men as would not be 
| injured by it. 
| But as it isnow known that all who drink 
| it are injured by it, and that the public good, 
| instead of requiring, forbids that any should 
sell it; and that licensing it, while it authori- 
ses, and perpetuates the traffic, does net and 
cannot prevent its evils, the whole foundation 
of that legislation which authorises and licen- 
ses its continuance is entirely swept away. 
It has nothing to stand upon; and were the 
traffic not upheld by the rum party, and those 
who hope to make money by it, it would fall 
of itself; and under the long accumulated and 
mighty weight with which it has burdened 
the community, it would sink to rise no more. 
| Let legislators and all respectable men cease 
| to sanction it, and the last relic which makes 
/iteven tolerable in a civilized community, 
| will be removed. None will engage in it but 
the abandoned, who carry the mark of infamy 
/on their foreheads, and who are hastening 
rapidly, to their own place. 

But it is said, ‘The licensing of the traffic 
| is a source of revenue to the State, and there- 
| fore the public good requires it.’ This rev- 
, enue is much like that 6f the woman who sold 
her grain and her rags to purchase whiskey 
for her children. She said it was cheaper to 
| keep them on whiskey, than on bread ; and as 

it made a market for her rags, it was a source 
| of profit; in governmental language, of rev- 
-enne. Her garments and those of her chil- 
_dren were soon nearly all rags, and all sold ; 
when her revenue had become such that she 
/and her children, as a public burden, were 
| obliged, by a public tax, to be supported atthe 


| 





| almshouse. 

This well illustrates the principle and ge 
effect of raising revenue from ardent spirit. 
What are the facts? In the county of Balti- 


nearly the whole of which was occasioned by 
the sale and use of spirit, cost in 1830, more 
than $20,000. From which, deduct between 
ci¢ht and nine thousand, the revenue obtain- 
ed, leaving between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand dollars, in that single item, to come 
from the same source with the support of the 
| Woman whose revenue was so important, the 
| pockets of the people. To this also ought to 
_ be added in balancing the account, the cost of 
crimes, idleness, dissipation, sickness, and the 
_ various other evils occasioned by it. And will 
| hot the people, for the sake of being relieved 
| of the burdens, be willing to dispense with the 
revenue? Is there a man in the community, 
/unless a rum-seller, or drinker, or one who 
hopes co make money, or obtain influence by. 
tne use of spirit, who will wish to retain it ? 
Ifso, let him be called to bear in his own 
person and family all the evils which it ecea- 
sions, and he will change his mind. 

The warden of the prison in Baltimore states 
that 2322 criminals were the same year com- 
initted to that prison; and that 424 of them 
were intoxicated, when they were brought 
there; and that in his opinion, eight tenths of 
the whole were intemperate men, 

' The expenses of the city of New-York in 
1832, as stated in the Report of the Comptrol- | 
ler, were 8893,886 29,—8685, 385 74 of which | 
were raised by a direct tax. The support of. 
the criminal, pauper, and civil establishment | 
cost $315,782 98; and the Cholera, in additien | 
to all public and private charities, and individ- | 





ual expenditures, cost $102,575 85,—making | 
$418,358 83; by far the greatest proportion | 
of which, as well as almost innumerable other | 
evils, were the fruits of about 3000 spirit ven- 
ders, licensed to deal out the poison to abovt 


that city, after investigating this subject, ‘We, 
the people, pay about $400,000 more than we | 
should if no drams were sold or drunk in the 
city. Suppose that only half of the expenses | 





will however think that his Lordship is rather 


establishments ; and one half of the salaries — 


more, Maryland, the support of pauperism, | 
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which is now paid as a tax for lic, 
over $10,000 taken from the = 
people for every licensed 
#10 into the treasury, 
islators to make laws, which jn th 
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Is it not manifestly 
to sanction a busines 
They are clecte 
sent to legislate for the 
crime, not producing it, 
of all their time is now o 
laws to punish crimes, which the 
lation produces. And the pe 
millions of doll 
burden occasior 
the people of this free countr 
They punish the 
the traffic that makes them. Like the father, 
who, to prevent his son from swearing, swore 
that if he did swear, he would visit him with 
his wrath; and with about as much wisdom 
the man, who, 
done by fathers to keep their sons from bein 
ruined by ardent spirit, answered, ‘Why they 
must drink it all themselves” 3 

They build prisons, and license men to 
carry on the trade that fills them ; erect Juna- 
tic asylums, and furnish their tenants; the 
people build almshouses, and the magistrates 
license pauper-making manufactories to {il 
them, augment fourfold the public burdens, 
and tenfold the personal and domestic wretch- 
edness of the country. And when the people 
rise, as they now often do, and will more often 
in future, and vote that they will not have 
such nuisances among them, the county com- 
missioners, or some petty officers clothed with 
a little brief authority, come in and gravely 
declare, that ‘ 
and thus again load the community with bur- 
dens. This is legal oppression, legislative 


under the influence of liquor. Lé 
hang murderers, and license the business the 
makes them; but not without becoming; ! 
they know what they do, sharers in the guil 
They expend millions to prevent disease, aD 
license the business which produces it, 4” 
renders it doubly fatal ; but not without bein 
accessory to the consigning of multitudes to 
premature grave, and a miserable eternity. 
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the public good require them ;’ 


it leayes behind it a deep and 


stinging sense of injustice. A few retailers 
have the profit of making paupers, and the 
people have to support them; and then when 
they complain of the palpable injustice, to be 
told, ‘The public good requires it!’ This is 
too much; and it needs no spirit of prophecy 
| to announce that the time is not distant when 
men born to be free, who have the power and 
the heart to be free, will not endure it. 

A few men, ! 
will not long be suffered, under the sanction 
of law, thus to burden the community. 

Of 3000 persons admitted to the workhouse 
in Salem, Mass., the superintendent states, 
that in his opinion 2900 were brought there 
directly or indirectly by intemperance. The 
superintendent of the almshouse in New York 
states, that the number of male adults in the 
house is 572, of which there are not 20 tha 
can be called sober men; that the number 0 
females is GOL, 
there are 50 of them, that can be called sobe 


for their own pecuniary profit, 


and that he doubts whethe 


In the city of Boston, for six years, ther 
were upon an average, 247 commitments an 
nually to a single prison, for drunkenness 
and 95 drunkards were committed to the pen 
itentiary, in a single month. 

A distinguished jurist in {the city of Nev 
York, acquainted with the courts, stated, the 
he could find but three cases of murder com 


city for fifteen years, exce} 
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( To be continued.) 
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PAWS WIRDs 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his frien 
and the public that he has removed | 


from No. 67, Dock-street, | 


No. 252, 8. Seventh-street, a few doors belo 
Lombard-strect, where he trusts by strict @ 
tention, to merit a continuance of their P 


Boors and Suoes, in the most fashion 
ble style, of the best materials and workma 
ship, made to order at the shortest notice. 

Also—Repairing of all kinds done on th 


/ most re: ‘onable terms. 


Puitapetpara, Nov. 2, 1833. 





GENTEEL BOARDING. 


@y EVER AL 


respectable persons of col 


can be accommodated with board i 


210,000 souls. And what do these men pay private family. Inquire at No. 10, Cambridg 
as @ compensation for the enormous mischiefs , Street, ut Joel W. Lewis’s shop, or of C.. 
which they occasion? $22,157, And, say a | Lewis, West Centre Street, second door fro 
most respectable committee of gentlemen in | Beal’s Grocery. 
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WANTED, 


COLORED BOY, from fifteen to seve! 


teen years of 


e, is wanted as alt 4 


of Cholera were occasioned by drinking, and : prentice-to the Printing business. Apply 
five sixths of the crimiaal, police, and pauper L. W. KIMBALL, No. 8, Franklin Avenu 
October 26, 1833, 





